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RUSE DE GUERRE. 

There's a beggar stands at the door, Therese, 

A child with a hungry eye ; 
His feet are bare on the icy street, 

Yet they must not come more nigh. 
Cold drives the sleet, 

Yet the beggar must not come nigh. 

Go tell him of palaces near, Therese, 

Where his weary limbs may repose ; 
Where the banquet-halls are richer than mine. 

With couches of purple and rose, 
So fine, so fine, 

Purple, and amber, and rose. 

Will he none of your counsel take, Therese ? 

Then hearken to what I say ; 
For now by stratagem foul or fair, 

The beggar must go his way ; 
' No sleep— no prayer, 

Till the beggar is on his way. 

Go empty the plates from the board, Therese, 

And scatter the viands about ; 
And the last red drop from the cordial cup 

Drain out, good child, drain out ; 
For how can he sup 

When viands and cordial are out ? 

Quench all the beautiful lamps, Therese, 

Break every heart-string sweet ; 
Heap ice on the fire till it floods the floor. 

And drips at the beggar's feet ; 
Under the door, 

Drips at his waiting feet. 

Is everything done as I said, Therese ? 

Then open the house-door wide : 
O, colder and darker than any street, 

He never will come inside ; 
Poor feet ! poor feet ! 

They never will come inside. — Helen Barron Bostwick 



SHREWS. 

" Ther nys, I wis, no serpent so cruel, 
When men trede on his tail, ne half so fel, 
As womman is, when sche hath caught an ire. 

— Sompnoure's Tale. 

... Some sayen that we loven best 
For to be free, and to doon as us lest. 

— Wyf of Bathe's- Tale. 

The literary wife is s> highly prized character. A 
rara avis as she undoubtedly is, when we find her, 
her virtues and rarity both enter as factors in the 
valued product. Little Dora Copperfield, robed in a 
dainty apron, and demurely seated by her husband, 
handing him pen after pen as he hurriedly writes, and 
gently arranging in order his MSS., which he scatters 
around him on every side, is a most delightful crea- 
ture. In her, form, beauty, color, and grace reign 
supreme. Her every motion fascinates the reader. 
We imagine such sensible prattle on her part as 
" David, my dear, you really must not write so 
much ; " or, " Daisy, my dove, writing will hurt your 
eyes ; " and so our sympathies are attracted at once 
to the prudent Dora no less than to the fortunate 
David. A wife of such a character becomes a neces- 
sity to literary success of the most satisfactory kind. 

Turning from fiction to fact, we envy the happiness 
of Budaeus, whose wife not only acted as his kindred 
spirit in literary affairs, but also fully discharged her 
domestic duties — a double feat which must have 
transported the illustrious philosopher, and converted 
his home into a literary.and domestic Elysium. We 
congratulate Evelyn on the merits of a wife who 
could engrave so artistically the frontispiece to her 
husband's translation of Lucretius. One cannot suf- 
ficiently admire the younger Pliny's description of 
his wife, Calphurnia, whom he describes, in one of 
his letters, as concealing herself behind some curtain 
while he is reciting his works, and with secret rap- 
ture enjoying his praises. " She sings my verses to 
her lyre," writes Pliny enthusiastically, "with no 
other master than love, the best instructor, for her 
guide." Happy was the Duke of Newcastle, himself 
a master of wit, in the possession of a wife, Margaret, 
who wrote twelve folio volumes, of sterling sense, 
and whose verses even the sublime Milton conde- 
scended to imitate in some of his loftiest strains ! 

Unfortunately, however, all great men's wives 
have not been of a literary turn of mind, nor has 
there always existed a correlation of temper and 
taste between them. Frequently from vanity, morose- 
ness, or positive ignorance, wives have become no- 
table shrews, varying in force and character from the 
gentlest Katherine to the fiercest Xantippe. The 
genus shrew becomes thus differentiated into numer- 
ous species, according to the relative heights of the 
domestic barometer. 



Into the composition of a shrew many forces enter. 
Marrying, perhaps, for the pride of possessing a great 
man for a husband, after marriage she grudges his 
attention to his books, the source of his greatness ; 
and jealousy of these mute objects of adoration soon 
fans the shrewish flame to fever, heat. Not appreci- 
ating her husband's genius, she harasses if others 
appreciate ; or, comparing her own littleness to her 
husband's greatness, envy incites her to drag him 
down to her own level. At other times, the feeling 
of exultation she subjectively derives from the su- 
periority of her gifted partner deranges the intellect, 
and the mental equilibrium being thus disturbed, the 
wife shoots off at a tangent ; various eccentricities in 
temper and manner are evolved, which settle down 
finally into permanent shrewishness. Of course, in 
this instance the wife is not responsible for her invo- 
luntary madness, if she is for her subsequent shrew- 
ish volitions. Again, sordid manners will often in- 
fluence the wife to make trade of her husband's talents, 
and compel him by threats and blows to drudge at 
her pleasure. It must be confessed, too, that some- 
times this very greatness of the husband, when 
puffed out with conceit, will convert the most amiable 
wife into the most virulent shrew. 

Thus the philosophy of shrewishness is of little 
extension, logically or practically. A few principles 
lie at the basis of the science. In itp exercise, house- 
holds become metamorphosed into volcanic craters, 
and shrews into veritable Titans — at whose upheav- 
ings, discord and all her troop of envy, malice, strife 
and hatred burst forth to overwhelm the domestic 
peace. From theory to fact, then, the transition is 
easy. 

Perhaps one of the earliest shrews was the wife of 
Rabbi Jose. The story is forcibly told in the Talmud 
— that compendium, one might say, of allegory and 
anecdote. It seems that Jose, a rabbi of fair attain- 
ments and character, had the happiness of being 
married to a woman who was as perverse after mar- 
riage as she was gracious beforehand. One day, the 
story runs, the rich and learned Eliezer, the son of 
Asarya, paid a visit to Jose. Jose received his guest 
with great pleasure, and feeling himself highly hon- 
ored in the company of one so wise and wealthy, 
entreated Eliezer to stay to dinner. He consented, 
unconscious of his friend's connubial blessedness. 
The wife, delighted to vex her husband, turned her 
back on his friend, and by sundry slips of the tongue 
and gestures gave the unfortunate Jose to under- 
stand how little she cared for him or his learned 
companion. Jose good-naturedly took no notice of 
her churlish conduct, but mildly asked her what she 
had for dinner.' "Nothing, nothing," replied the 
termagant in a shrill voice," nothing but a few veget- 
ables." This Hebrew Xantippe had, however, pre- 
pared some very fine chickens for herself, which she 
afterwards ate with the greatest relish, leaving Jose 
and Eliezer to ponder over their scanty vegetables 
and the saying of Solomon, " It is better to dwell in 
a corner of a roof, than with a quarrelsome woman 
in a roomy house." 

Milton had a most vixenish wife. It might have 
added to his comfort to have been deaf instead of 
blind. To flatter his wife, Buckingham once called 
her a rose. " I am no judge of colors," replied the 
poet, " and it may be so, for " — he added with a sigh 
— ■" I feel the thorns daily." 

The "judicious " Hooker fared no less badly in his 
selection of a better half and experience with her. 
The picture of his domestic relations, as drawn by 
Whipple, though truthful, is by no means flattering. 
Whipple attempts to excuse in a measure the temper 
of Mrs. Hooker on the ground that. Hooker married 
her to be his nurse, and "there being no possibility 
of equality between them, she, in spiritual self-defence, 
established in the household the despotism of caprice 
and the tyranny of thetongue." His snarling wife 
used to frequently bid him rock the cradle, and so 
annoy his friends on a visit that they rarely came 
to see him again except when they knew that Mrs. 
Hooker, with her " spiritual, sarcasm," was not at 
home. To Cranmer, repining that his wife should 
not prove more " comfortable," Hooker replied : " My 
dear George, if saints have usually a double share in 
the miseries of this life, I, that am none, ought not 
to repine at what my wise Creator hath appointed 
for me, but labor — as indeed I do daily — to submit 
mine to His will, and possess my soul in patience 
and peace." 

The famous Dr. Parr had a wife who used to quar- 
rel with her husband for expending so much money 
for his books while he allowed his library chairs to 



be sadly out of repair. One day, meeting him in the 
library, she exclaimed, "Mr. Parr, we should have 
new chairs for the library; they are in a very sad 
way." " I cannot afford it, Mrs. Parr," quickly re- 
plied the doctor. " Not afford it ! " returned the lady, 
"when you can give ten guineas for a musty book 
which you never open ! " "I tell you, I cannot afford 
it," vociferated the doctor, growing angry with his 
wife's obstinacy. " Not afford it ? " slowly said the 
lady, "when your rents are coming in so fast (point- 
ing to fast-widening gaps in her husband's garments), 
"when you are in as much need of repair as the 
library chairs ! " Dr. Parr, who had expected a 
scene, quietly collapsed at his wife's masterly stroke 
of humor, and immediately sent for the upholsterer 
and the tailor, completely vanquished by his wife's 
sharpness. 

Although James Ferguson, the celebrated astrono- 
mer, in his autobiography does not once allude to 
his wife's conduct, it has been well ascertained that 
her temper was not the most congenial. One anec- 
dote illustrating the fact has cpme down to us. It 
appears that one evening in London, while he was 
delivering a lecture on astronomy, his wife entered the 
lecture-room in a passion and maliciously knocked 
down several pieces of the apparatus. Ferguson 
calmly surveyed the catastrophe and turning to the 
audience quietly said : " Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
the misfortune to be married to this woman." 

Even great artists have not been free from the 
sharp action of shrews. The wife of Albert Durer 
compelled that renowned painter to toil merely to 
gratify her own miserly disposition, and when in 
disgust at her wretched treatment he ran off, she 
allured him back to his death-bed. Disraeli, the elder, 
relates of Berghem, that his wife would constantly 
keep him busy, and she contrived an odd experiment 
to detect his indolence. He worked in a room above 
her own ; ever and anon she cheered him by thump- 
ing a long stick against the ceiling, while the meek, 
obedient Berghem answered by stamping his foot 
on the floor, and clenching his fist, too, perhaps, to 
satisfy his wife that he was not napping, but that he 
still lived ! 

Moliere was extremely unfortunate in his wife>. 
Captivated by the grace and vivacity of the actress, 
Bejart, he married her, only to find that after mar- 
riage her grace became converted into giddiness, and 
her vivacity into coquetry. Her vanity and artifices 
often drove him to despair. She had no pity, to use 
his own words, for his sorrows, and ensnared by the 
desire of general admiration, laughed at his anxieties. 

The wife of Barclay, author of the " Argenis and 
Eupho'rmio," became so vain of her husband's merits 
that she considered herself to be a demigod, and 
would not suffer her husband's ashes to repose next 
to the tomb of his tutor. " Miss Prue," as the simple- 1 
hearted yet thoughtless Steele named his wife, was 
so cold and precise that the continual wrangling 
between the two conduced little to a peaceful home. 
The wife of Addison compelled him to court solitude, 
and, through her conduct, undoubtedly shortened 
his days. Bishop Cooper saw all the labors of many 
years^ bestowed upon his " Lexicon," rendered futile 
in a minute, when his wife consigned the volume to 
the flames. The wife of Whitelock, Arvine relates, 
often destroyed his MSS., and the marks of her nails, 
it is said, have come down to posterity in the various 
lacunae in his " Memorials." 

Among novelists, the shrew has been often illus- 
trated. If we take Dickens as an example— for he 
is the most cosmopolitan of all novelists — we shall 
find throughout his works that one of his most suc- 
cessful creations is the shrew. Mrs. Joe Gargery was 
unquestionably a shrew; her bringing up of Pip 
" by hand " and her treatment of her husband were 
both decidedly shrewish. To the famous boy at 
Mugby, Mrs. Sniff was to all intents and purposes a 
shrew; while her illustrious assistants, the Misses 
Piff and Whiff, in domestic life would each have 
assuredly developed into a similar character. Sally 
Brass was a chronic shrew. Mrs. Squeers' shrewish 
propensities were somewhat excusable in a school- 
mistress. Juliana MacStinger displayed her peculiar 
shrewishness in the abduction of the luckless Cap- 
ta:.-. Cuttle. Mrs. Bardell might have become a v 
shrew in the role of Mrs. Pickwick. Mrs. Pott lived 
a shrewish life. The second Mrs. Tony Weller, 
though an execrable shrew, was unable to discon- 
cert her doughty husband by her devices. A para- 
phrase of Mr. Weller's paternal injunction can well 
conclude this attempt to collect and digest anecdote's 
of shrews : " Beware of Shrews." — A. S. Isaacs. 



